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policy. Macedonia became an object of sympathy ; and the
Greeks began to consider her as a possible deliverer from the
grievous yoke of Rome.

It is no wonder that under these conditions Rome was
alarmed by the growing strength of Macedonia. It was
bound, sooner or later, to result in the complete severance of
Rome from Greek affairs ; and this might, in the opinion of
the Senate, create a position in which it might be possible
for the East to attempt an attack upon Rome. Considering
this risk of possible future complications, Rome decided in
171 B. c. to make war against Macedonia. Perseus sent an
embassy to Rome, in the endeavour to preserve peace ; but
the conditions brought back by his ambassadors were tanta-
mount to the loss of Macedonian freedom. Perseus preferred
war. Though Greek sympathy was mainly on his side, no
part of Greece except Epirus was able to give him military
support, and the Achaean League, now the strongest power
in Greece, observed a strict neutrality in spite of the increasing
dislike felt for Rome by the democratic party in the Achaean
cities. Rhodes and Pergamum remained neutral. The first
two years of the war were, on the whole, favourable to Perseus.
Influenced by this success and fearing that a Roman victory
would reduce them to complete slavery, even Eumenes, the
king of Pergamum, and the Rhodians, though bitter enemies
of Macedonia, made an attempt at diplomatic intervention,
and urged Rome to make peace with Perseus and to restore
in the East the state of things which had existed before the
war. Rhodes even sent a special embassy with this object,
but Perseus had fallen before the embassy reached its destina-
tion. Though the war had lasted two years, the Senate had
no thoughts of peace. They sent out Aemilius Paullus, an
abler and bolder commander than his predecessors. He
carried on a vigorous attack and forced Perseus to fight
a decisive battle near the Macedonian port of Pydna. In 1
this battle, which took place in 168 B. c., Perseus was utterly *
defeated.

It is a notable fact that, even after her latest victory over
her last rival in the East, Rome did not think it necessary to
annex any portion of Eastern territory, though she had acted
differently in Sicily after the first and second Punic wars .
and in Spain after the defeat of Hannibal.    In theory, the \
East remained free and independent even after the battle of \